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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Virginias Attitude Towards Slavery and Secession, by Beverly B. 
Munford. pp. 330. Longmans, Green & Co., New York and Lon- 
don, 1009. 

It has always been a ground of just reproach to Virginia, that, with 
an incomparable fund of original documents and papers for an exact 
and comprehensive history of every side of her past, she has per- 
mitted so many of those sides to remain untreated, except in a frag- 
mentary, discursive, and superficial way. Early Colonial conditions 
have been described with more or less fulness; we have, in the 
biographies of the Revolutionary Statesmen, a fairly detailed account 
of the conditions distinguishing those times; and in the lives of the 
great Virginians of the Civil War, an even more detailed account 
of the events of that awful conflict. But where can we find an ade- 
quate presentation from a single pen, or even a couple of pens, of 
the conditions prevailing in the colony previous to 1776? And down 
to Mr. Munford's volume, where would we have found an adequate 
presentation of the conditions prevailing in the State previous to 
i860? Had we read the biographies of John Randolph, John Tyler. 
General Wm. F. Gordon, Henry A. Wise, William C. Rives, and their 
contemporaries ; had we turned over the pages of the legislative 
journals, or examined the columns of the local newspapers, we would 
have been able to obtain a general idea of Virginia's attitude towards 
slavery in the long interval between the beginning and the middle 
of the nineteenth century; but was there a single book which treated 
exclusively of this momentous question, and its correlated subject 
secession? Not one. It has been reserved for Mr. Munford to sup- 
ply this deficiency, and to supply it with such learning and ability, 
with such elevation of view, and yet with such noble moderation of 
spirit, as to make his work practically definitive and determinative. 

There could not have been found in Virginia a man more tho- 
roughly equipped than Mr. Munford for the particular task which he 
has carried to so brilliant and impressive a consummation. Native 
talents of a very high order polished and ripened by the best culture 
of the schools ; a mind trained by a distinguished career at the bar 
to sift, analyze and weigh facts and to arrange them in their logical 
sequence so as to give their presentation their fullest force ; a vision 
so comprehensive as to take in the whole field of his subject as well 
in its national as in its local aspects ; and finally, a spirit that is ani- 
mated by a fervent, yet broad and discriminating patriotism — such 
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were some of the fine qualities of mind and heart which the author 
of this remarkable book brought to the performance of his self-im- 
posed task. And there was still another advantage which he pos- 
sessed — an advantage which gave him as it were an insight by in- 
tuition into the motives which governed the Virginians in their strug- 
gle with the perplexities of their situation under the old regime — by 
descent, Mr. Munford belonged to the inmost circle of that social 
class, upon whom the burden of that situation fell by the force of 
circumstances. It is not simply from books, pamphlets, and journals 
that he acquired the profound knowledge and sympathetic under- 
standing which is reflected in every page of this volume — it was 
largely from his associations in early life with the men who had 
passed through that tragical era, who had participated in its principal 
events, and who never forgot the influences which controlled them 
and their fathers before them. But there is in this work no echo of 
passion or partizanry, which might have been caught from the lips 
of persons who had taken part in those controversies. A lofty im- 
partiality is revealed in every sentence, as if the subject was too 
great, the argument too high and serious, for the author to descend 
to the display of the smallest prejudice in his discussion. The calm- 
ness of a philosophical retirement is reflected on every page, as well 
as the noble breadth of view, the ripeness, the serenity of thought, 
which comes to the scholar, who, in his seclusion, looks down, as 
from a height, upon the tumultuous conflicts of the past, and the 
surviving bitterness of the present. 

It is a sad but heroic story which Mr. Munford has told so pow- 
erfully. Indeed, there is nothing of its kind in all history more mov- 
ing. Virginia was never an independent nation in the true sense of 
that term, but the course of events in her annals, so graphically de- 
scribed by the writer of this book, leaves as definite and complete 
an impression as if those events constituted the history of a separate 
and distinct people of commanding influence in the affairs of the 
world. Virginia of the past — home though it was of statesmen and 
soldiers, of chivalrous men, and lovely women — rises before us in 
these pages like another struggling Laocoon entangled in the folds 
of an even deadlier serpent. The tragedy of the situation needed no 
unsuccessful appeal to arms to intensify its sadness and its sombre- 
ness. 

Why did Virginia seceede is the question which Mr. Munford asks 
and reiterates. Did she do so, he first queries, because, as her ene- 
mies loudly charged, she was an ardent and unswerving supporter of 
the institution of slavery? Her whole history from the middle of 
Colonial times down to the war proves, as Mr. Munford demon- 
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strates, that her people had small love for the institution. Long be- 
fore the Revolution, Virginia endeavored to put an end to the im- 
portation of slaves — she protested, she petitioned, but without avail. 
In 1774, she solemnly proclaimed through her Convention then in 
session, that she would neither bring in slaves herself, nor purchase 
those who had been brought in by others. In her Bill of Rights and 
in her first constitution, she reproached the English Government for 
inhumanity in refusing permission to prevent all further additions 
from without to her slave population. In 1778, her representatives at 
Richmond passed an Act prohibiting the slave trade; and in 1787. 
her representatives at Washington were most influential in causing 
the adoption of the Ordinance that forbade slavery in the Northwest 
territory. She expressed the most emphatic disapproval of the national 
legalization of the foreign slave trade until 1808. By her influence 
with Congress, she was most instrumental in passing the law requir- 
ing the President to use armed cruisers off the coast of Africa to 
bar the entrance of slave ships. Through President Tyler, her most 
distinguished citizen, she obtained, by the insertion of a clause in the 
Ashburton Treaty, the co-operation of Great Britain in that benefi- 
cent undertaking. 

Coincident with all these efforts to destroy that wretched traffic 
from without, Virginia, as Mr. Munford clearly shows, was eager to 
encourage gradual emancipation within her own borders. In 1872, her 
Assembly authorized manumission by deed and will, and in 1785, pro- 
claimed that all slaves brought into the State were, at the end of 
twelve months, to be liberated, if suffered to remain there longer. 
By 1810, there were thirty thousand free negroes among her popula- 
tion; and this number steadily grew by emancipation down to 1832. 
In 1831, the Turner Insurrection took place, and the Abolitionists 
of the North sprang into prominence, while, in the following year, 
the State legislature failed to adopt any measure for gradual relief. 
These three events had a reactionary influence — the number of pro- 
slavery men grew, and the obstructions to emancipation became more 
serious. But. still the Virginians, as a body, were convinced that, in 
the dispersion or colonization of the blacks, lay the only hope of 
eradicating slavery. Liberations by will and removal of the freed- 
men to the West went on without cessation; the General Assembly 
appropriated large sums to promote emigration to Africa; private 
generosity supplemented these sums; colonization societies sprang up 
in many parts of the State under the presidencies of the first men 
in the community; while influential citizens were boldly proclaiming 
the evils of slavery. Though the institution remained, this alleviating 
spirit robbed it of its worst features. And had there been no inter- 
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ference from outside, it would, in all probability, have been gradually 
and finally abolished. With such a history as this in her relations 
to slavery, could it be justly said that Virginia seceded because her 
people wished to retain that institution? 

Admitting that the bulk of the slaveholders were anxious to pre- 
serve the existing status, were their number sufficient to carry all 
before them? Mr. Munford points out that in i860 the States' popu- 
lation was 1,047,299; and of this number only 52,128 were owners of 
slaves. One-third of these held only one or two bondsmen; one-half 
owned one to four, and but one hundred and fourteen persons pos- 
sessed one hundred or more slaves respectively. Moreover, of the 
424,099 slaves to be found east of the Blue Ridge, 128,303 were con- 
centrated in the region situated south of James River. The main 
body of the Virginians were small farmers, mechanics, and tbe like, 
and had no pecuniary interest in slaves, and therefore in approving 
secession were not impelled by a desire to safeguard that sort of 
property. 

Did Virginia secede because slavery made agriculture profitable, 
and because the preservation of the institution was the only hope of 
continuing that profit? Mr. Munford shows that the majority of her 
people looked upon slavery as the cause of her agricultural decline; 
and that they considered it the real reason why there was no im- 
migration into the State, and such an enormous emigration out or 
it. It was estimated that in i860, not less than 400,000 Virginians 
resided in other commonwealths. 

Did Virginia secede because she wished to retain her ability to 
breed slaves for the Southern market? This is the common charge 
of Northern writers. Mr. Munford shows that such emigration of 
negroes as took place was ascribable, not to sales — though many 
were sold to Southern traders — but to the withdrawal of numerous 
freedmen to the West; the transportation of thousands of slaves in 
the company of their emigrating masters to the far South and the 
Southwest; and the removal of other thousands to the same regions 
by their owners, who, however, continued to reside in Virginia. The 
percentage of sales, always comparatively small, affected the interests 
of only a few slaveholders — certainly not enough to move the entire 
white population to precipitate the State into secession. How little 
slaveholding influenced either the Confederate officers or the Confederate 
rank and file from Virginia, is revealed in the fact that men like Lee 
and Johnston were not owners of slaves at all, while the proportion 
of owners in the private ranks was too insignificant to be considered. 

Did Virginia secede on account of the outrageous slanders of the 
Abolitionists of the North? Mr. Munford points out that the con- 
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spicuous members of that party, like Garrison and Wendell Phillips, 
were urging separation from the South — advocated actual disunion. 
Did she secede on account of the hostile attitude of the Republican 
Party? That party, after its success at the polls in i860, had, through 
Mr. Lincoln and its majority in Congress, given the most positive 
assurance that slavery would not be disturbed where it already 
existed, and that even the doctrine of its exclusion from the territo- 
ries would not be pressed. Did she secede because she had no love 
for the Union? The reply to this is that she had been the chief in- 
strument in winning the independence of the country; in establishing 
its Constitution; in extending its boundaries. Was not the call for 
the Peace Conference issued at her instance in the hope that the final 
rupture might yet be averted? Was she not, like her greatest citizen, 
Robert E. Lee, prepared to make every sacrifice, unless it involved 
dishonor, to preserve the Union unimpaired ? 

Why then did Virginia secccde? She seceded because she was 
summoned by Mr. Lincoln's proclamation to furnish trroops to aid 
in the coercion of her sister States of the South — a step that would 
have been in subversion of all those principles, upon which, in her 
view, the Union itself was founded. "Could the Government," asks 
Mr. Munford, "deny to six millions of people the boon of independ- 
ence which they were seeking by orderly and peaceful methods, and 
still remain true to the principles of the great Declaration, to main- 
tain which the fathers of the Republic had fought and won the battles' 
of the Revolution? Have people the right to determine for them- 
selves their political destiny? Are the just powers of government to 
be measured by the consent of the governed? These were the ques- 
tions, which, carrying their own answers, impelled the Virginian op- 
ponents of coercion in 1861, to stand as they believed for the political 
and ethical principles which the flag symbolized, rather than for the 
flag itself." 

Such in brief outline are the several phases of Mr. Munford's ad- 
mirable presentation of the subject of Virginia's attitude toward* 
slavery and secession. Taking it all in all, it is the ablest and 
fullest which we have of that subject, and is a complete vindication 
of the State's course throughout those trying and perplexing times. 
The work itself possesses far more than a local and sectional im- 
portance, for its treatment of its general thesis is so comprehensive 
in substance and so broadly patriotic in spirit — it deals with ques- 
tions which reach over so constantly into the domain of national 
events and influences— that, from start to finish, the volume appeals 
irresistibly to every citizen of the Union who is interested in the 
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most momentous era of our National history since the close of the 
Revolution. 

Philip Alexander Bruce. 

Outlines of General History. By V. A. Renouf, B. A. Edited 
by W. S. Myers, Ph. D. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

This is an Elementary History, intended primarily for use in High 
Schools and admirably suited to its purpose, meeting all the require- 
ments of a good school book. It is interesting and thoroughly teach- 
able. The text is clear, concise, and easily understood. The book is 
well made and beautifully printed, with numerous illustrations and 
excellent maps, and an appendix containing comprehensive chrono- 
logical tables and a complete index. 

The author sees the world's history from all sides — social, religious, 
political, literary, and intellectual. The great movements of history are 
clearly set out in their due order and relative importance, each topic and 
period receiving its proper share of attention. Mr. Renouf possesses in 
usual degree that sense of proportion and historical perspective so abso- 
lutely essential in books covering in brief space so vast a range of 
human history. It is safe to say that this book is certain to secure the 
commendation of any judicious teacher who may examine it. 

J. P. M., Jr. 

Concerning The Boyson Essay and Its Defence. Prepared 1909 
by Morgan Poitaux Robinson [&c, &c] [Richntond, Va.] paper 
pp. 46. 

Outside of the controversy, of which this pamphlet is a part, and 
which it is not intended to enter into, Mr. Robinson's monograph con- 
tains some remarkable and valuable work. His tables, derived from 
census reports, of increase of population, increase of churches, churches 
to population, increase of educable population, increase of public schools, 
public schools to educable population, increase in academies and other 
schools, academies to educable population, increase of colleges, colleges 
to educable population, increase of educational institutions, and educa. 
tional institutions to educable population, show very great labor and 
thought, and are worthy of the careful consideration of students. 



